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It is almost needless to say that this work is based entirely upon source 
materials, the author having done his work among the rich stores found 
in the library of the Wisconsin state historical society. Mr. Merk was 
also fortunate in having the guidance of the superintendent of that soci- 
ety, Mr. M. M. Quaife. 

The outstanding merits of his work reveal the fact that the author pos- 
sesses striking qualities as investigator and writer. There is every evi- 
dence that he has thoroughly mastered the enormous mass of material 
that it was necessary to study. No such clear and orderly story could 
have been produced otherwise. There is no place where facts are 
jumpled together merely because they had been accumulated, leaving the 
reader to extract something or nothing, as he may by way of digestible 
product. The facts stated all lead to conclusions or illustrate the move- 
ments that are being traced. Indeed, one of the most noticeable features 
of the work is the careful way in which causes and results are reasoned 
out and then stated in their clearest terms. 

Mr. Merk's style is simple and interesting. It would serve as a model 
for historical monographs. There are sections, as for instance in the 
history of Wisconsin railroads, that are of almost dramatic interest. 

The book has a map showing Wisconsin in 1865, and numerous illus- 
trations. The editor announces that this is the first of a new series of 
historical studies to be published by the society. Elsewhere he ventures 
the prediction that the writers of succeeding volumes will find it difficult 
to excel this work in the qualities that make the best type of historical 
writing. 

Albert H. Sanford 

Story of Minnesota. By E. Dudley Parsons, instructor in English, West 
high school, Minneapolis, Minnesota. (Chicago: American book 
company, 1916. 335 p. $.80) 

Minnesota has long needed a history of the state adapted for use in 
the public schools. It was to meet this need that the present volume was 
written. It fulfills the requirements of a text book in the arrangement 
of subject matter, questions, and summaries, as well as in the consistent 
carrying out of the main theme, the development of Minnesota's material 
resources. Moreover the student's interest is quickened by the numer- 
ous illustrations. It is to be regretted, however, that some of these are 
lacking in historic value while others are actually misleading. Their 
place might better have been filled by good outline maps which at many 
points are needed to elucidate the text. 

But it is not as a textbook that the volume compels adverse criticism; 
it is as a history. The author, confessedly, has sought to write a history 
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based on the sources, but apparently without any attempt to exhaust the 
material ; rather his method seems to have been to dip here and there, 
often choosing what was interesting in preference to what was informing. 
This has led to some distorted accounts such as, for example, his descrip- 
tion of the Indians and his treatment of the beginnings of Duluth. It 
has led, moreover, to many errors; for these are to be found not only in 
dates and references, where inaccuracies are always apt to creep in, but 
in statements which show lack of information and careless reading of 
the sources. Space will allow but one illustration. In telling (p. 49) 
of Major Long's trip up the Mississippi river in 1817, Mr. Parsons writes: 
"Near the foot of Lake Pepin he found a bluff well adapted for a post, 
and picked out the site for the post we now call Fort Snelling." It 
seems needless to say that there is nothing to justify any part of the 
second statement. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Parsons had not at his disposal an au- 
thoritative history of the state on which he could have based his text- 
book. Then we might have the volume of which Minnesota stands in 
need. 

Feances H. Relf 

Financial history of Texas. By Edmund Thornton Miller, adjunct pro- 
fessor of economics, university of Texas. [University of Texas, 
Bulletin, no. 37] (Austin: University of Texas, 1916. 444 p. 
$1.00) 

The history of Texas is divided into seven parts, namely: (1) Spanish- 
Mexican; (2) The republic; (3) The state to 1861; (4) The civil war; 
(5) Reconstruction ; (6) Recovery; and (7) Since 1880. In following a 
chronological arrangement Mr. Miller has pursued the method of Fauk- 
hauser's Financial history of California rather than that of Phelan's 
Wisconsin, Bogart's Ohio, Sowers' New York, or Hanna's Maryland. 
While it is more difficult to follow, it is perhaps the better method for a 
state whose history falls into well defined periods. 

During the Spanish-Mexican period revenue came from tithes, excise 
stamp and customs duties, tax on silver, sale of privilege to locate cock 
pits, and tax on billiard tables. There was no land tax but there were 
land dues. American settlements were usually exempted from taxation. 
The revolution was financed largely by land grants; other sources were 
indirect taxes, loans and donations from Americans. 

"The history of the Republic is a chapter of difficulties and disap- 
pointments, and the ten years were rich in governmental experience. 
There were few financial expedients which were not resorted to." Fron- 
tier defense was a heavy burden. The military appropriations of the 



